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nor philosophical in a writer to " think he has it in
his power " to dispense with good evidence in behalf
of what professes to be a work of God, by means of
a summary criterion of his own framing. His very
mode of speech, as well as his procedure, reminds us
of Hume, who in like manner, when engaged in in-
validating the evidence for all miracles whatever, ob-
serves that "nothing is so convenient as a decisive
argument," (such as Archbishop Tillotson's against
the Real Presence,) "which must at least silence the
most arrogant bigotry and superstition, and free us
from their impertinent solicitations/' and then "flatters
himself that he has discovered an argument of a like
nature, which, if just, will, with the wise and learned,
be an everlasting check to all kinds of superstitious
delusion, and, consequently, will be useful as long as
the world endures.1'

13. It is observable that in another place Douglas
had said, that " though we may be certain that God
will never reverse the course of nature but for im-
portant ends, (the course of nature being the plan of
government laid down by Himself,) Infinite Wisdom
may see ends highly worthy of a miraculous inter-
position, the importance of 'which may lie hid from ,
our shallow comprehension. Were, therefore, the mira-
cles, about the credibility of which we now dispute,
events brought about by invisible agency, though our
being able to discover an important end served by a